2g            THE PEONY OF PAO-YU

As these remarks were made while the curate was
timidly crossing the Circus in the wake of the broad-
shouldered policeman, Mr. Wren could not reply
immediately, but when he found himself standing out-
side Swan and Edg-ar^s he said, " Thank God !3i and
st Quite so ! "

se Where do you want to go, sir ?" inquired the
policeman. " Angel, Islington ? "

Mr. Wren gave him the address of a board-
ing-house in Bloomsbury, and a few minutes later
the curate was being whirled along in a motor
'bus.

Ill

" I'll do it!" said Mr. Wren next morning, while
he was shaving. " Fll see Pandova. I'll judge for
myself.^

Shortly after breakfast Mr. Wren left the Blooms-
bury boarding-house with a packet of sandwiches, a
camp-stool and his ever faithful umbrella. Into his
coat-pocket he had slipped three books, The Imitation
of Christ, The Little Flowers of St. Francifs, and The
Tempest. The latter volume Evangeline had given
him on his last birthday. Mr. Wren warmly endors-
ed Dumas' remark that, after God, Shakespeare had
created most, and, far from being a desultory reader,
lie rightly considered The Tempest to be Shakes-
peare^s finest and most mature play.